EARLY ANXIETY-SITUATIONS

he goes on: 'Moreover, some of these danger-situations manage to
survive into later times by modifying their determinants of anxiety so
as to bring them up to date.' I think that my theory of the modifi-
cations of anxiety helps us to understand by what means the normal
person gets away from his anxiety-situations and modifies the condi-
tions under which he feels anxiety. Analytic observation strongly
inclines me to believe that even a wide removal from his anxiety-
situations such as the normal individual achieves does not amount to
a relinquishment of them. To all intents and purposes these anxiety-
situations, it is true, have no direct effects upon him; but in certain
circumstances such effects will reappear. If a normal person is put
under a severe internal or external strain, or if he falls ill or fails in
some other way, we may observe in him the full and direct operation
of his deepest anxiety-situations. Since, then, every healthy person
may succumb to a neurotic illness, it follows that he can never have
entirely given up his old anxiety-situations.

The following remarks by Freud would seem to bear out this view.
In the passage just quoted he writes: 'The neurotic will differ from
the normal person in that his reactions to the dangers in question will
be unduly strong. Finally, being grown-up affords no absolute pro-
tection against a return of the original traumatic anxiety-situation.
Each individual has in all probability a limit beyond which his
mental apparatus fails in its function of mastering the quantities of
excitation which require to be disposed of.'
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